EDITORAL Enigma 


By writing about 


Japan, you can get the 
impression that you 
know a great deal 
about the country and 
its inhabitants. But 
you very soon realise that it's not as easy 
as it seems to truly understand the Land 
of the Rising Sun and the soul of its people 
That's why we want to take advantage of 
the publicati 


byY 


of How to live Japanese 


A Yutaka, to attempt to come 


to grips with Japanese behaviour while giv 


ing some practical advice to those who in 
turn would like to become Japanese. Asa 
French humorist once said, the Japanese 


are not like us. And thar's all for the best 


They ve managed to preserve a certain 
amount of mystery, which we find very 


intriguing, 


THE EDITORIAL TEAM 


infoGzoomjapan.infc 


km/h. That's the cruising 

speed of the new 

experimental Shinkansen 
“Alfa-X' train that's just been 
completed. it should enter into service 
by 2030, thus becoming the fastest 
high-speed train in the world as it will. 
exceed the speed of the Chinese TGV 
Fuxing, which runs between Beijing 
and Shanghai, by 10 km/h. Japan 
intends to hold on to its pioneering 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Port of Nagasaki, Kyushu island. 


This picture of a Japanese officer running by a coastguard ship illustrates in its own way the importance 


Japan attaches to the country's self-defence today. In the face of China's growing power increasingly 
revealing its maritime ambitions, the Japanese authorities are focusing on the navy's role in protecting the 
country as well as ensuring freedom of navigation in the region. An example of this was its participation, 
at the beginning of May, in a multilateral operation in the disputed waters of the South China Sea. 


unusual Birth of the pig 
bar 

Following on from the fashion for cat 
cafes where clients can relax surrounded 
by furry felines, Tokyo could be launching 
another trend: pig bars. Since 1 March, in 
the Meguro district, the mipig cafe 
(https: //mipig.cafe/) has offered its 
clients the opportunity to relax in the 
company of micro pigs. However, the bar 
has raised some criticism about the 
future of these animals, which, once fully 


tourism No eating 
while walking 

Famous for its temples and shrines, 
the city of Kamakura has decided to 
ban tourists from eating while 
walking. In an attempt to combat 
the abandoned rubbish and food. 
scraps, the city council wants to 
raise awareness, in particular among 
foreign visitors who are less careful 
than the Japanese. However, no 
fines will be handed out to 


lead in the sector of high-speed rail. grown, will not be adapted to adult life. offenders. 
Events in т Music 
14 June- 13 July / London 22 Jun / London 
www.dorothycircusgallery.uk. http://islingtonassemblyhall.co.uk/events. 
Film Fading into Shapes and P by Yasun Babymetal 
Studio Ghibli Pyjama Party' 12-27 Jun / London 2 Juli London 
29 Jun / London http://london sway gallery.com Www jpopgo.co.uk 
One Cut of The Dead with QBA from Harum Shuhama® Artist Toli: Kentaro Yamada in Conversation with Tara Hakases Summer Br 
12 Juli London рро! London 
mice Jul /London www barbican org.uk/whats-on/contemporary-music. 
Paprika http://dajf.org.uk 
21 Juli London Necronomidol European Inquisition 2019 


https//princecharlescinema.com 


Studio Ghibli Film Season: Pom Poko 
5Jul / London 
Wwwbritishmuseum.org 


25-27 July / London 
https//sushigirlsplay-wordpress.com 


12-19 Jul / London, Birmingham, Inverness 
http;/necronomidol.com/european-tour-2019 


Shonen Knife 
16-27 Jul London, etc. 
www.shonenknife.net/live.htmlt2019uk. 


Disclaimer: Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibility for events registered in the calendar, or for any loss or damage resulting from these events. Events ted are not in any way run or endorsed by Zoom Japan: 
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Omotesando district, Tokyo. 


From the very beginning, Japan 
and its inhabitants have inspired 
questions and preconceived ideas. 
A yet. These are the words with which 
the journalist Ludovic Naudeau opens 
his book Le Japon Moderne (Modern Japan), pub- 
lished exactly 110 years ago. He wasn't the first 
nor the last to have succumbed to the charms of 
the Land of the Rising Sun and its inhabitants. In 
1549, Frangois Xavier, the first Jesuit missionary 
in the Archipelago, wrote in a letter to his com- 
panions who remained in Goa: “To judge from 


those we have dealt with, the Japons [sic] are the 
best among the people we have discovered up 


s soon as I saw Japan, I loved it. And 
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Japanese 


15 century 


until now, and it seems to me that there will be no 
others among the infidels who will get the better 
of the Japons [sic 
was under pressur 


Three years later, when he 
om the Japanese authori 
he was less enthusiastic. “Very polite to each othe 


they are much less so towards strangers, whom 
they despise”, he states in a letter sent this time to 
“my dear Jesuit fathers and brothers in Europe”. 
Since the appearance of Marco Polo's Book of the 
Marvels of the World written in 1298, Japan, then 
known as Cipango, has fascinated people. We 
should remember tha in 1492 Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed from Spain in search of che mythical 
treasures of the famous island described by the 
Venetian merchant rwo hundred years previously 
We might wonder whether this myth remained 


deeply buried in the psyche of all those who 
travelled to the country and immediately fell in 
love with it without taking the time to learn about 
the daily life of its inhabitants. This is what the 
French commentator Ludovic Naudeau suggests 
when he adds at the end of his introductory 
sentence: “And yet...” The reality, without being 


too bleak about it, is far more complex than a first 
impression or the artificial image conjured up on 
a first encounter with its popular culture. We 
have to admit that this country and its inhabitants 
are still nor that well known, but for whom there's 
currently a feeling of great sympathy without any 
real explanation as to why this is so. Let us 
remember that barely three decades ago, Japan's 
economic power was considered unacceptable and 


gave rise to fears to what was simply known as 
“the Japanese model” being foisted on Europe. 
Just as those fears were unfounded, the present 
enthusiasm (though preferable) is not based on a 
deep knowledge of the Archipelago. As another 
journalist, Marcel Giuglaris, wrote in 1958 in an 
introduction to his book Visa pour le Japan (Visa 
for Japan): “There is only one Mount Fuji in 
Japan, fewer than ten thousand geisha and, for 
the past ninety years, no samurai in traditional 
costume. And there are ninety-million Japanese. 
Mount Fuji, the geisha, the samurai, hara-kiri, the 
delicate colours of a kimono sleeve have inspired 
numerous works of art by foreigners. We will talk 
about them later”. In reality, the Japanes 
very mysterious in the eyes of most Europeans. 

Thisis perhaps best illustrated by the recent Carlos 
Ghosn affair. The arrest and lengthy detention in 
police custody of the former CEO of the Re 

mault-Nissan Alliance gave rise to much speculation, 
which often revealed a fundamental lack of 
knowledge about Japanese society. Ruth Benedict 
rightly noted in The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword, which appeared in 1946 shortly after the 
Second World War, that “one of the handicaps 
of the twentieth century is that we still have the 


remain 


vaguest and most biased notions, not only of what 
makes Japan a nation of Japanese, but of what 
makes the United States a nation of Ameri 
France nation ol 


ns, 


nchmen, and Russia a nation. 
of Russians". Her remarks remain valid in the 
21st century in as much as this point of view 
means we do not give ourselves “a chance to find 
out what their habits and values are. IF we did, we 
might discover that a course of action is not nec- 


esarily vicious because it is not the one we know. 


The lenses through which any nation looks at life 
re not the ones another nation uses. It is hard to 
be conscious of the eyes through which one looks. 
Any country takes them for granted”, With a 
large part of the world demonstrating their en- 
thusiasm for Japan, as illustrated by the tourist 
boom in the Archipelago over the past few years, 
many people have shown a desire to get to know 
its inhabitants better. They are searching for clues 
to decode a society that's radically different from 
their own. In 1998, during the Football World 
Cup in France, many reports focused on the 
Japanese supporters who remained in the stadium 
after their team's match in order to clean the 
terraces where they'd been sitting, This caused 
some amusement, but after a while people realised 
that the Japanese, “these eminently sociable beings” 
as they were described by Jean-Marie Bouissou in 
his latest book Les Leçons du Japon (Lessons from 
Japan), are very mindful of others and this conditions 
much of their behaviour. Relying on his lengrhy 
observation of the behaviour of Japanese students, 
and their French counterparts studying in Japan, 
the former research director at Sciences Po (The 


One of the symbols of Japan: conformity. 


Paris Institute of Political Studies) notes that the 
latter “train themselves to ‘do something for 
society’, but at their own discretion and on their 
‘own terms, whereas the former "in serried ranks, 
learn how to ‘do society, all in the same way, 
under the guidance of their elders". He emphasises 
the well-known Japanese willingness to conform, 
bur questions whether “knowing how ‘to do society” 
is maybe not the best thing we can do for it’. 

We constantly try to make a value judgement 
about the Land of the Rising Sun, but is it really 
worth the effort? 17% like sometimes trying to get 
the Japanese to accept certain ways of behaving, 
which they refuse to do d 
which W 


o their conformity, 


terners are quite unused to in their 


n m 


BAMI SHKA E 


ШЕМЕНІ 25 
d АЖА, 


At the end of April, the weekly magazine 
Newsweek Japan published a portrait of the 100 
most famous Japanese people in the world. 


daily lives. On the back cover of Leons du Japon 


we can find "conformity 


ills dynamism, creativity 
and dreams". That's peremptory and unfounded 
statement if we consider the innovative capacity 
of Japanese industry, the influence of popular 
Japanese culture or even the di 
country's creative literary output. Moreover, this 
approach does not mean that Japanese society is 
rigid. It has been evolving and changing rapidly, 
allthe more so as the country has sought to become 
more integrated in the international community 
during the past three decades. 
Cold War encouraged the Jap. 

to move towards globalisation after previously 


rsity of the 


end of the 
vese authorities to 


wanting to protect the country from external in- 
fluences. Didn't they once go as far as stating that 
the quality of Japanese snow was such that it was 
unsuitable for foreign ski equipment? 

Now, free trade treaties like the one signed last 
year with the European Union are the norm. 
Japanese companies are run by foreign bosses, and 
there are discussions about the need to open 
borders wider to accommodate a foreign work- 
force. That can't happen without h 
quences for Japanese society and the behaviour of 
its people who will undoubtedly be disoriented 
by so many upheavals. There will be no escaping 
the temptation, as in other countries, to cling to 
spurious so-called “traditional” values. So the 
situation remains confused. We shouldn't seek 
to pass judgement by just watching how the 
Japanese respond to this situation, in which 
forcign visitors play a part due to their presence 
in such great numbers. They are neither better 
nor worse than most of the rest of us. It was 


g conse- 


withall this in mind that the decision was taken 
to write this article. 
'ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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EXPERIENCE Blending into the landscape 


Aftera long period abroad, Үл? АУҒА. 
Yutaka has had to reacquaint himself with 
Japan. He shares his experience with us. 


AZAWA Yutaka is a British-educated 
Japanese lawyer who last year published 
his first book, How to Live Japanese. It's 

an interesting introduction to life in Japan, pro- 
Viding information about culture and food, hob- 
bies and traditional values and customs. Having. 
spent more than 20 years abroad, YAZAWA con- 
siders himself both an insider and an outsider, 
and explains both what he likes and what he 
finds puzzling about his home country. 


According to your book you're from Tokyo. 
Yazawa Yutaka: Yes, I was born and raised in 
Katsushika Ward, in eastern Tokyo. Many Japan- 
ese see it as a quintessential shitamachi, bluc- 
collar area, but today it looks quite different 
from my childhood years. Tokyo is very much a 
serap-and-build city thar changes endlessly with 
no regard for tradition, always chasing the new. 
Тез а pretty new city as it was only founded in 
the 17th century, and even many ofits inhabitants 
are new. Many current Tokyoites moved to 
Tokyo from different parts of Japan when they 
entered university or came to look for a job, 
and have basically been rootless for all these 
years. So when they retire they realise Tokyo is 
nor their real home, but at the same time they 
can't go back, it's too late. 


How about your family? 

Y. Y.: My family has lived in the same place for 
nine generations, since the beginning of the Edo 
period. However, since my birth in 1970, 
seen my hometown — which was originally in a 
rural area — become a factory town and then a 
commuter town full of shopping malls. There 
used to be a paper mill in my district, and when 
they tore it down, so many mice came out of it 
that the whole place was flooded with them. 


Katsushika Ward used to be famous for its 
many toy makers. 

Y. Y.: Exactly, they even made a Japanese version 
of Barbie called Licca-chan. I remember they 
even came up with a Licca-chan Telephone to 
promote the doll. Ifyou called that number you 
could talk toa professional voice actor who pre- 
tended to be Licca-chan. She went like, “Thank 
you for calling, I've been so busy with my home- 
work...” However, this telephone number was 
very similar to our number and we had a lot of 
wrong calls, One day, my grandmother pretended 
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Yazawa Yutaka's book was published in U.K. 
(White Lion Publishing, £20). 


tobe Licca-chan, just for fun, but it wasn't such 
a good idea because after that we got even more 
weird calls 


How did you end up living overseas for so 
many years? 

Y. Y.: Lalways wanted to travel abroad. When I 
was 19, I quit university and went to the UK to 
study English — which didn't go down too well 
with my parents. Eventually, I managed to pass 
the university entrance exam and spent the next 
11 years studying and working in England as a 
lawyer. After coming back to Japan for three 
years, I accepted a job offer from a law firm in 
Hong Kong where I lived for nine years. After 
one more year in New York, I returned to Japan 


for good seven years ago. 


How would you compare working in Japan 
and abroad? 

Y. Y.: In Japan, they still use a sort of Karate 
Kid parlance: lawyers are called sensei, or masters, 
not only because of their expertise bur because 
their position is associated with high social status. 
Many consider themselves more like academics, 
and are rather removed from the practical side 
of business. 


Was it difficult to readapt to life in Japan 
after living abroad for so many years? 

Y. Y.: Actually, when I came back I realised 
that dating in Japan was so easy (laughs). In my 
205, I played in the so-called international league 


where being Japanese wasn't exactly sexy, so I 
had to make an extra effort (laughs). But when 
I came back I was single with a good job, and 
suddenly I was considered a good catch. 
Joking aside, it was very difficult. Having left 
Japan at 19, I missed a number of important 
rites of passage which shape people's lives here, 
The ties you make during the four years you 
spend at university and when you get your first 
job — which for many people ends up being 
their job for life — are extremely important in 
Japan because they give you a sense of belonging 
and in many respects define who you аге. By 
moving abroad, I cut myself off from those ties, 
and by the time I came back I realised I was 
rootless; I wasn't really part of any group. I had 
lost touch with my old school friends and had 
no reference points either from a social or 
business point of view. I had the constant feeling 
that I needed to belong to something, but I was 
left in a sort of social limbo instead. That's one 
of the reasons I married my wife. 


What do you mean? 

Y. Y.: I met my wife in the UK, but when I 
came back to Japan we broke up. Then I realised 
she was the person with whom I had the most 
in common; the only person who could relate 
to my past experience. When I began dating in 
Japan, at first I played my “international player” 
card to my own advantage. However, after a 
while it got boring. Every woman I met was 
like, “Wow, you've spent 11 years in England, 
that’s amazing!" I mean, no thanks, I don't want 
that kind of treatment. My wife, on the other 
hand, knew what living abroad really meant, 
and I could be myself with her. 


After spending many years abroad, would you 
say that living in Japan is more complicated? 
Y. Y.: You know, in the West you're expected 
to be a sort of ‘free agent’. Of course there are 
all shades of individuality ~ American and British. 
people are very different in this respect — but, 
nevertheless, you're expected to behave as an 
individual whereas in Japan you're always aware 
of the social context, of the environment you're 
part of. Having missed ten important, formative 
years of life in Japan, I lacked the ability to 
judge this sore of thing and recognise all those 
telltale signs. I'm not saying that the Western 
way is better, they're just two different social 
systems, and it's difficult to switch from one to 
the other. 


I've heard from a number of people that Japan- 
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FOCUS 


ese and British society are quite close in some 
respects. Do you agree? 

Y. Y.: The short answer is yes. Indeed, people in 
both countries spend an inordinate amount of 
time talking about the weather and are always 
careful not to hurt other people's feelings. They 
come from tight-knit communities where looking 
out for each other is very important. Ar the same 
time, I find thar in the UK social class and 
hierarchy play a more important role than in 
Japan, but people have more freedom to define 


themselves within their own environment. On 


the other hand, in Japan, there's more peer 
pressure: once you become a member of a certain 
group - be it your school, office or club — you 
have to follow their rules and put the group's in 


terests before yours. So I can ес both the similarities 


and the differences between these two countries. 


Probably the importance they both give to 
language is another thing they have in com- 
mon? 

Y. Y.: That's right. Japanese, British English and 
even Cantonese, the language they speak in Hong 
Kong whe 
criminating languages. You can tell many things 
by the way other people talk: where they re from, 


1 lived for nine years, are very dis- 


their social status, etc. In Japan, in particular, 


there's an unfortunate prejudice against peop 
who don't speak with a standard accent. They re 


looked down upon because they re perceived as 
unrefined. Even my son had the same problem. 
He grew up overseas and when we moved back 


he spoke with a strange accent. This is also 


In Japan, you're always aware of the social context of the environment you're part of 
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reflected in the Japanese obsession with my own 
English accent. They always talk about wanting 
to speak the Queen's English. I mean, what do 
you care about the English accent when you can't 


even put two sentences together?! 


In your book you described the strange feeling 
you have when walking in a crowded Tokyo 
street (but it could be anywhere in Japan) as 
everybody looks Japanese. You even mentioned 
having a sense of claustrophobia. I found that 
interesting, especially coming from someone 
Japanese. 

Y. Y.: Basically, I'm someone who has seen the 
other side, so I'm always amazed by the lack of 
diversity here. You can get the same kind of 
feeling if you travel to China, but to me, of 
course, that's a foreign country and strangeness 
or otherness is something you expect. On the 
other hand, Japan is my home country, and yet 


it feels strange to me to cross Shibuya Crossing 


and be surrounded by people who look the same 
and sometimes even wear similar clothes, It takes 
a little bit of an effort in order to see diversity in 


this homogeneity 


Do you think Japan (or atleast its bigger cities) 
“Ше 


er become the sort of melting pot you've 
experienced in other countries? 
Y. 


will be slow and gradual, which is good. I don't 


can only hope so. Of course, the change. 


want Japan to repeat the mistake the UK made 
in the 1950s when, in order to increase th 


workforce, they attracted huge numbers o 


migrants from the Caribbean islands without ad- 


equately preparing for the social challenges this 


entailed. The consequences of that myopic policy 
is still fel to this day. I hope we will manage ir 
migration better than that, but I'm not really 
worried about Japanese culture being diluted by 
immigrants. Afterall, you need to change in order 


to stay the same, as a famous Italian author said. 
I'm hopeful people like tennis player OSAKA 
Naomi will help people see that skin colour is 
not so important, and being Japanese doesn't 
mean that weall have to look the same. 


1% interesting that you mentioned Osaka 
Naomi because when a non-Japanese looking 
sportsman or woman wins, they are immediately 
accepted and celebrated, but when MIYAMOTO 
Ariana, whose father is African American, 
won the Miss Universe Japan contest in 2015, 
several people grumbled because she wasn't a 
typical Japanese beauty. 

Y 
gration painlessly. We have to adjust to the 
growing pains of this process. In my opinion, 
Japan as a community tends to be quite compas- 
sionate, so I hope this good side will prevail over 


[.: Obviously, it's impossible to achieve inte- 


FOCUS 


Regarding the increase of the workforce in his country, Yazawa Yutaka doesn’t want Japan to repeat the mistake the UK made in the 1950s. 


discrimination and the xenophobic tendencies 
ofa minority. As I said, Гус lived in other countries 
and seen the pain and the hatred. We must do 
everything we can to avoid those problems. 
у, things are already changing. 


Your book does a good job of explaining Japan- 
ese culture and society in general term. Is there 
something in particular that defines Japanese 
culture? 

Y. Y.: Every country has a maxim that’s supposed 
to be symbolic of that country's character, but 
curiously ends up pointing out a fundamental 
defect within their society. France's motto, for 
example, is “Fraternity, Equality, Liberty" because 
they don’t have any of them. The American 
Declaration of Independence recites, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal..." because there's so much inequality 
As for Japan, our first Constitution 
was supposedly written by Crown Prince Shotoku 
in the 7th century. Its first article was "We have 
to respect harmony”, and the reason was that 
there were so many conflicts at the time. Now, 


of course, social harmony is seen as one of Japan's 
defining characteristics, and it's true, at least in 
part. But nobody really knows what Japanese 
culture is because it's constantly changing. The 
Japan I found when I came back seven years ago 
was certainly different from the country in 


which I had grown up. 


Is there something that a lot of people get 
wrong about Japan? Or if we put ita little dif- 
ferently, is there something people should 
know before they visit Japan? 

Y. Y.: Very difficult to give a comprehensive 
; bur I'd say that the Japanese people's 
ability to communicate with non-Japanese speakers 
is constantly underestimated, especially by the 
Japanese themselves. We all study English at 
school and have a rudimentary grasp of the lan- 
guage. It's just that our language skills are usually 
judged solely for the purpose of passing exams, so 
we lack the confidence to use English to actually 
communicate with other people. 


anwe 


Is there something you have come to realise — 


something you hadn't realised before or you 
used to take for granted about Japan — while 
you were writing your book? 

Y. Y.: This is not something I didn't know be- 
forchand, but I was amazed when I truly 
to realise how transient Japan is, in that a 
snapshot of Japan today is likely to remain valid 
for only a decade or so. Modern Japan has gone 
through many upheavals since we opened our- 
selves up to the world in the mid-19th 
century. Since then, we've experienced rapid 
modernisation, accepting and then adopting 


bits of Western civilization and culture, indus- 
trialisation, taking part in the wars of imperial 
colonialism, taking part in the world wars, atom 
bombings, post-war recovery, extreme urbani- 
sation and the decline of the countryside, the 
progressive aging of the population — and then 
throw in the odd typhoon and earthquake for 
good measure. Against this background, the 
"Lost Decade" of economic stagnation is a wel- 
come lull in the breakneck speed of change after 
change over the last 200 years. 

INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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HowTo A matter of common sense 


How should you behave in Japan? 
A headache for some people, but all 
you have to do is look around you. 


| follow strange rules and abide by dif- 


ferent moral principles. The World Wide Web 
is full of forums where the most disparate actions 
are debated, assessed and often condemned as 
disgraceful faux-pas. Is Japan really such a mine- 
field? Or is it okay to behave as if we were in 


0 many foreign visitors, Japan is akin 
to an alien planet whose inhabitants 
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our own country, only being guided by our 
common sense? It's a good question. 

One thing can be said for sure: human behaviour 
and social exchanges in Japan are characterised 
bya high degree of ritualism as they often involve 
precise etiquette and many unwritten rules. 
Foreigners are usually not expected to know 
many of them, but it’s always better to stay on 
the safe side and avoid making a bad impression, 
so here's a list (far from complete) of dos and 
don'ts and a few comments 


On the move 


У, 
\ "d 


The Seibu Railway company published very nice posters to explain how to behave in the station. 
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+ Don't cat or drink on the move, especially 
when riding on public transport. The one major 
exception is the shinkansen because it's a long- 
distance train and the seats face in the same di- 
rection, with little chance of eye-to-eye contact. 
The famous ekiben (station bento boxes) have 
been created with these passengers in mind. 
You may sce people cat an onigiri or a small 
bread roll on local trains as well if they are not 


crowded, or if they're out in the countryside. 
As for eating and drinking while walking, there 
are generational differences in attitude. More 
and more young people do it, and in some 
commercial areas with lots of shops it's done 
by everybody as a matter of course. 

= Talking on the phone on a train, or even 
when walking in crowded areas, is one of those 
things on which everybody agre 
done. It’s also one of the rare cases when the 
usually shy Japanese are going to stare at you 
disapprovingly or even tell you to shut up. 
Send an email or a text message instead. 
Actually, any loud talking on a train is frowned 
upon. The only people who get away with it 
are certain middle-aged ladies — the much 
feared, obnoxious obatarian. 

e A new addition to things to avoid on public 


"s just not 


transport is carrying your backpack on your 
back on crowded trains as you risk hitting 
those behind you. 


Eating and drinking 
= When cating out, it's likely you'll be handed 
an oshibori or wet towel to clean your hands. 


Wiping your face with itis generally considered 
bad manners. How any Japanese 
men vigorously wiping their sweaty faces in 
summer (middle-aged guys are infamous for 
having questionable table manners), but you 
should refrain from doing it when you're in 
the company of women: they dislike it intensely 
= Chopsticks are only made for eating, period. 
So waving them around, pointing them at other 
people or playing with them is definitely a big 
no-no. And do not stick them into rice: it's 
only done at funerals. 

= The Japanese pour alcohol into each other's 
glasses when they sce they're empty. 

= When dining in groups, the Japanese like to 
split the bill regardless of how much they've 


"Il see 


eaten or drunk. Therefore, insisting on only 


paying for what you've ordered is frowned 


upon. This is always a source of problem when 
my wife and I go out with friends because we 
don't drink and end up paying for their booze. 


Smoking 
Tused to hate people who smoked while walking 
because in Japan a lot of men carried their 
cigarette at knee height. It was dangerous, especially 
for children. Luckily, smoking outdoors is now 
prohibited except for a few designated areas. In- 
doors, it depends where you are. Some cafes and 
restaurants still have smoking areas. 


Clothes 
© As many people know, many places and all 
private houses require that you take off your 
shoes. While being invited to someone's home is 
rare, you'll often need to step in and out of your 
shoes at some museums, restaurants, traditional 
„so it's better to wear shoes that slip on 
азі. 

e In traditional inns, you'll be wearing a yukata 
or light cotton kimono. You should wear it with 
the left side over the right. The reverse is only 
for the dead at funerals. 

Also, hairy men should always be careful to keep 
their yukata in place at the top. Nobody wants 
to see your hairy chest. They find body hair 
gross. 


The rest 

© At onsen (hot springs) and public baths, scrub 
your body thoroughly before entering the big 
communal pool, even if you've showered that 
morning, At the end, use the bucket provided 
to pour water over yourself. Keep your hair out 
of the bath. And, of course, do not swim! 

* Don't blow your nose in public. This is one of 
the more controversial rules because opinions 
seem to vary depending on whom you ask. For 
some people, if you need to blow 
should go to a bathroom first, especially at a 
formal occasion. However, if you are with friends, 
it’s okay as long as you face away from other 
people and try to keep the noise down. It's also 
true that in Japan many people keep sniffing in- 
stead of blowing their nose in public. Ifsomeone 
has a runny nose, it quickly becomes annoying. 
The only big no-no for nose-blowing is using a 
handkerchief. Always use a tissue! 

«Don’t touch people. Forget back-slapping and 
prodding. Even common gestures in the West 
(eg handshakes and hugs) can come as an un- 
welcome surprise to the Japanese. Some people 
will actually recoil as if they ve been touched by 
something unpleasant. Even if you're in a photo 
with people you know well, you should keep 
your hands to yourself. In the end, the best 
thing to do is to keep a respectful distance. 

© On the other hand, touching your partner in 
public is okay, but a show ofaffection shouldn't 
go beyond holding hands. Wrapping your arm 
around his/her shoulders or waist is not really 
done, and kissing in public is a definite no-no. 
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The campaign targeted Japanese and foreigners using famous ukiyo-e style. 


= Appearing humble is a big thing in Japan. 
Every compliment is deflected with a "ie, ie" 
(no no, I'm not really that good), so you should 
avoid bragging about your partner, house or 
job. In Japan it's more common to say that 
your cooking is so so, your partner is a jerk and 
the gift you've just handed over is not really 
that good. 

= In the West, having a conversation can turn 
into a verbal battle, and many people literally 
talk over each over. In Japan, though, interrupting 
someone who is talking to you is considered ex- 
tremely rude. The Japanese usually wait until 
someone finishes a sentence completely before 
responding It actually makes sense. I really don't 
know why I have to explain this... 


‘The common thread linking many of these “rules 
of the game" is that you shouldn't do anything 
that may disturb other people. Granted, Westerners 
may find some of them a little confusing or 
difficult to understand because in their own 
country they are seemingly innocuous while in 
Japan they can be considered offensive. When 
you think about it, though, a lot of the above is 
basic common sense. Unfortunately, too many 
people in other countries seem to have forgotten 
about it. 
In general, the Japanese consider actions rude 
when they are a bother to anyone else. So the 
best thing you can do while in Japan is to observe 
the people around you and follow their example. 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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INSTU Like a fish іп water 


Jean Derome for Zoom jipan 


It's possible to experience several 
hours of life in the heart ofa Japanese 
family, thanks to Nagomi Visit. 
[Hl Japanese house looks like, and what 
kind of life the Japanese actually lead 
far from Tokyo's bright lights and Kyoto’s temples? 
Now you have a chance to see it for yourself 
thanks to Nagomi Visit, a Japanese non-profit or- 
ganisation whose goal is to give both foreign 
tourists and Japanese residents an opportunity to 
meet the locals while travelling around the country. 
Founder KUSUNOKI Megumi created Nagomi 
Visit (www.nagomivisit.com) in 2011 witha vision 
of making a social impact in order to foster cultural 
understanding, Her Japanese-American friend 
and former colleague, SANADA Alisa, soon joined 
the project, becoming the NPO's Chief Operating 
Officer. “Our goal is to be a cultural exchange 
programme that's accessible to anyone, and where 
real friendships form that last beyond the duration 
of the programme,” SANADA says. “We hope that 
through our programme people will create mean- 
ingful relationships that both value and go beyond 
their different backgrounds. These are very small 


ave you ever wondered what a typical 


—SS 


steps, but we strongly believe individuals like us 
can help to have a positive affect on Japanese 
society and beyond.” 

Explaining the rationale behind their decision to 
be an NPO, SANADA says that they wanted to 
create a programme where hospitality would 
remain genuine. “All our hosts are volunteers,” 
she points out. “We know the host and guest dy- 
namic changes once money is involved, so we de- 
cided to set a fixed participation fee of 3,500 yen. 
(£25) per guest, which includes lunch or dinner 
prepared by the host. Half of the fee goes directly 
to our hosts so they can buy the ingredients to 
make your meal, The other half supports operational 
costs for the Nagomi Visit team. 

"We're aware that there are other travel experience 
activities out there, but we don't want to commodify 
our visits. In other words, friendship shouldn't 
come with a price tag. That's also the reason for 
avoiding host and guest reviews." 

With millions of foreign travellers visiting Japan 
y year and a new immigration law aiming to 
attract several hundred thousand workers in the 
near future, many Japanese, naturally shy in the 
first place, are justifiably anxious about dealing 
with people from different cultures. For this 


eve 


It's time to prepare dinner. Today's menu is temaki-zushi. Yummy! 
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reason, Nagomi Visit was created with both the 
guests and hosts in mind. "We want our hosts to 
grow too while welcoming people from all parts 
ofthe world,” SANADA says. "We essentially wane 
to play our partin helping Japan become a friendlier 
place for all. 

“Many Japanese are busy with work or raising 
kids, and might not have the time or money to 
engage in cultural exchanges whether through 
travel, study abroad or acting as a host family to 
foreign students. The problem is even greater for 
people who live in rural areas and might not have 
access to language schools or culeural events.” 
Considering many Japanese are naturally shy and 
reluctant to engage with strangers, let alone 
welcome them into their homes, one might think 
it would be difficult to find volunteers interested 
in joining the programme. However, SANADA says 
many people reacted positively to the idea. "Espe- 
cially once we started getting more media exposure, 
more and more people approached us. All our 
hosts actually long for more contact with people 
from different nationalities and cultural back- 
grounds. People with children also wane their 
kids to be engaged with the wider world.” 

Eight years after launching Nagomi Visit, the 
NPO has over 1,000 volunteer members (including 
families, couples and solo hosts) all across Japan, 
and has helped more than 8,000 guests from 67 
countries including the US, Canada, Australia, 
Singapore and several European countries. 
“First-time hosts are often worried about how to 
make the guests welcome,” SANADA says. “They 
ask if they should cook real Japanese food or even 
“look Japanese’, but in the end these things don't 
really matter.” 


My Nagomi Visit 
On a hot spring afternoon I meet my hosts, the 
KANEHIRAS. Masako, 37, welcomes me at the 
station with her two lovely daughters, 8-year-old 
Miyoko and S-year-old Mako, holding a colourful 
board displaying my name. Outside the station 
we meet Motoki, 41, who is waiting in their car. 
The KANEHIRAS joined the programme in March 
2018, and have quickly become Nagomi veterans, 
hosting 11 groups in little more than a year, in- 


cluding travel journalists from Germany, cherry 
blossom lovers from Argentina and couples on 
their honeymoon. Even the two girls are far from 
intimidated by tall foreigner with a goatee and 
an earring. Their shyness lasts for about five 
minutes, bur they quickly succumb to my charming 
smile (!). 

NVesoon arrive at their home, and after playing in 
their garden with soap bubbles we go inside for a 


glass of cool barley tea and a chat. Both Masako 
and Motoki are fluent English speakers, having 
studied abroad more than once, in Canada and 
Australia. They actually met during their first 
stint in Canada. Masako graduated from Osaka 
Gaidai, a famous university focusing on foreign 
language studies. She used to work in an English 
conversation school, and even now teaches at 
home while raising her children. Motoki works as 
an engineer designing machines to build camera 
components, and in his free time enjoys skiing 
and camping. 

“We're always surprised when our guests say they're 
travelling around Japan for three or four weeks 
because in Japan we can't really take such long 
holidays,” Motoki says. “At Canon, where I work, 
they let you take a ten-day holiday every ten years 
asa reward for being a loyal employee. Гус worked 
there for 16 years now, so I still have four years to 
go before I reach 20 and get my bonus vacation.” 
Masako hopes they'll be able to travel abroad and 
visit some of their new Nagomi friends. 

Motoki and Masako are from Kyoto and Nara re- 
spectively so they speak in the Kansai dialect at 
home. “That's why Miyako and Mako speak a 
mix of standard Japanese and Kansai-ben,” Masako 
points out. “My first few years after moving to the 
Kanto area were not easy because we were livingin 
a rural area in Ibaraki Prefecture and I had no 
friends. More than once I felt homesick. But now 
we live in Kawasaki, and I have made friends with 
the other kids mothers, plus there's Nagomi Visit, 
so I feel at home here. 

“There wasa time when I dreamed ofliving abroad, 
and I really enjoyed my life in Australia where I 
spent two years. At the same time, though, I realised 
Twas more comfortable living in Japan. Growing 
up here, took everything for granted, but when I 
lived abroad many people asked me about life in 
Japan, and while explaining what living here is like 
Twas reminded of how much [loved my country. 
You could say I'm proud of being Japanese.” 

For Motoki and Masako, the good thing about 
Nagomi Visit is that their daughters get to meet 
all these people from abroad. “As you saw, they re 
not shy at all, and little Mako earlier grabbed your 
hand to show you her toys,” Masako says. "This is 
something Japanese children never do with strangers. 
Lots of Japanese are shy in the first place, and most 
of us have never talked to foreigners. But thanks 
to Nagomi Visit we have met so many foreigners 
in the last 12 months that Miyako and Mako are 
now very comfortable around them.” 

Tës time to prepare dinner. Today's menu is semaki- 
zushi (hand-rolled sushi) and chikuzenni (chicken 
stew with carrot, burdock, bamboo shoots and 
mushrooms). “Temaki-zushi has been by far our 
most popular dish,” Masako says. “Our guests ob- 
viously love sushi, and here they have a chance to. 
make sushi rolls themselves, which is a lot of fun. 


Focus Në 


The Каменна family has taken part in the Nagomi Visit programme for over a year. 


On the other hand, we try to avoid food that for- 
eigners — especially Westerners - may find a little 
odd. The last time we had guests from Germany, 
they tried natto but they found the taste ‘interesting. 
On another occasion, our guests from Canada 
had an 8-year-old girl. She tried a cherry-blossom- 
shaped manju (a steamed bun filled with soybean 
paste), but she didn't like it. So I gave her some 
Country Ma'am cookies, and she declared they 
were the best thing she'd ever had." 

Motoki carefully watches what his wife is doing, 
"He's actually a very good cook.” Masako says, 
“and is in charge of the kitchen most weekends.” 
Ie turns out that when Motoki was transferred by 
his company to Ibaraki Prefecture, he lived alone 
to begin with, so he had to learn how to cook. 
Masako confesses that she never cooked until she 
got married. "When I used to live with my parents 
in Nara my mother did all the cooking.” she says. 
"When we got married, I used Cookpad [Japan's 
largest recipe sharing website with more than 5 
million registered recipes] and cookbooks to learn 
how to cook. As I cook almost every day and am 
busy with the girls, I usually do casy-to-prepare 
stuff. Motoki, on the other hand, cooks ‘for leisure’, 
so he likes to try more complicated dishes. For me, 
cooking is a job. IFI didn’t have to, I wouldn't do 


it, especially every day.” 

Finally, we all sit around the table to enjoy the ex- 
quisite food that Masako has prepared. Miyako 
and Mako are hungry and squeal with joy at the 
sight of tuna, salmon and other raw fish. 

Task the KANEHIRAs what in their opinion makes 
Japan unique. "We place a lot of importance on 
the changing seasons,” Masako says. “For each 
season we have some kind of celebration, like 
cherry blossom viewing, and girls and boys day in 
spring and obon (annual festival to honour ancestors) 
in summer. Every life milestone is celebrated.” 
“Traditionally Japan was a rural society, and the 
turn of the seasons was important in our lives,” 
Moroki adds. “We couldn't control the climate. 
and were powerless against natural disasters, so 
we prayed to the gods and our ancestors to 
protect us. This is a custom that has survived in. 
our seasonal festivals and celebrations." 

After dinner we play a card game Mako loves, 
and after that Miyako draws my picture on a 
whiteboard. By the time they perform a beautiful 
song-and-dance routine for me, I've completely 
fallen in love with these adorable girls. 

Finally, it's time to go home. I've only spent a 
few hours with the KANEHIRAS, but I already 
consider them my new friends. J.D. 
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PRACTICE Choosing your nationality 


Some foreigners who have lived in the 
‘Archipelago for a long time have 


chosen to become Japanese nationals. 


Japanese means from a social and cultural 
point of view. But what if you want to get 
naturalised and become legally Japanese? 
Is it difficult? Is it even possible? And who 
exactly can acquire Japanese nationality? 
Becoming Japanese may not be for everyone 
(read on to sce why), but it's perfectly possible. 
Between 1868 and 2015, 581,000 people legally 
became Japanese, and even now, thousands get 
naturalised every year. 
The best source of information on these matters 
is Becoming Legally Japanese (www.turning- 
japanese.info), an English website full of forms 
and documents, step-by-step instructions, sta- 
tistical data and stories about people who've ac- 
quired Japanese nationality. The website is run 
by INOUE Eido, a former American citizen who 
used to be called Adrian David Havel until he 
became Japanese in 2010. Originally from Wash- 
ington D.C., INOUE came to Japan in 1992. 
“People often ask me why I became Japanese,” 
INOUE says. "came to Japan straight our of college. 
“Twenty years later, I was still here and had invested 
so much in Japan, emotionally, financially and ca- 
reer-wise, that I knew moving to another country 
would be difficult. In other words, I realised I'd 
become a lifer, and the odds of changing course 
were minimal. So I came to the conclusion that it 
made sense to invest fully in this country and 
obtain all the rights thar other nationals have. You 
could say it was a logical conclusion." 
The catalyst for taking the big step was INOUES 
long-term assignment in the US on behalf of his 
company. "At the time, I thought it was a good 
opportunity for my family to live in America for a 
while. Indeed, it was a good experience, but we 
also realised we were happier in Japan." 
According to INOUE, changing nationality is a 
little bit like getting married. “It's not something 
you should take lightly,” he says. "It's а commit- 
ment for life. That said, you can actually give up 
your Japanese nationality and adopt a new one 
if things in Japan go wrong and for whatever 
reason you don’t want to be Japanese anymore. 
I could even become American again, however, 
T'd have to get in line with all the other foreigners 
and do the same as they do.” 
On the technical side, the Japanese requirements 
for changing nationality are very similar to many 
European countries. “Basically, you don't have to 
be rich, bur you must have a stable source of 


| n the previous articles we've seen what being 
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income,” INOUE points out. “You don't have tobe 
culturally assimilated, but it's generally a good idea 
to know the language because you are likely to 
have fewer problems in terms of having a job, etc.” 
The main requirements to qualify for Japanese 
citizenship are: 

1. Be legally domiciled in the country for five 
consecutive years. The legal partis very important 
to prevent people using naturalisation asa loop- 
hole to avoid being deported. 

2. You must be financially independent. In other 
words, they don't want you to become a welfare 
recipient. In addition, of course, you should 
speak enough Japanese to do your job. 

3. You can't have a criminal record cither in 
Japan or overseas, or any connections with or- 
ganised crime. 

4. You can't be а member of an organisation that 
advocates the violent or illegal destruction of Japan. 
5. You have to be willing to give up all other 
nationalities. 

Contrary to many people's opinion, having a per- 
manent residence visa is actually not a prerequisite 
for becoming a Japanese citizen. 

“The last requirement, point (5), is what stops 
most people from becoming Japanese,” INOUE 
says. “In my case, I can no longer vote in the 
United States or stay there for a long time 
without avisa” Inoue’s daughter was born before 
he became Japanese, so she still has dual nationality. 
Regarding point (2), Inoue says that anything 
above a 250,000 yen (£1,800) monthly salary 
should be okay, even though living on tharamount 
of money in a big city is going to be rather 
challenging. “However, more than how much 


money you carn, they're concerned about stability" 
he adds. “For instance, if your income comes 
from a bunch of one-year renewable contracts, 
that doesn’t look good. If, on the other hand, 
you're a full-time employee, you're good to go." 
Applicants are required to work with a caseworker 
from the Ministry of Justice before they can officially 
apply. “You have series of interviews with a person 
who'sin charge of preparing the folder of documents 
you're going to submit," INOUE says. "For example, 
you have to show all your bank statements, tax 
receipts and tax records. If your caseworker sub- 
mits the folder on your behalf, your chances of 
approval are more than 95%, and most years it's 
actually closer to 99%. The dropout rate (people 
who give up before submitting all the paperwork) 
seems to be between 25% and 3396.” 

Evan Koehler — or Kora Ей, as he is now called 
= says that the application process was the hardest 
thing he has ever done. “Ie was like having a full- 
time job,” he says. “I had to finish 100 pages of 
paperwork. I had to ask every member of my 
family back in the US to send their birth certificates 
and my parents’ wedding certificate. It got really 
personal. My mum, for example, had to write a 
letter in English (that I later translated) saying 
she hadn't had any kids except with my father. 
“Going through the list was time-consuming, 
tedious, frustrating, and sometimes they ask you 
to redo something. I also had to talk to old 
employers. Thankfully, there were resources online 
to help me along the way. The Becoming Japanese 
website was extremely helpful. Finally, they came 
to my house to check if I really lived there. They 
looked everywhere, even opened my fridge to check 
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for food. But they always ask before opening 
something, in case there's something personal 
inside that you don't want them to see." 

In order to avoid KORA's stressful experience, 
other people prefer to pay an agency to do all the 
hard work and make the whole process easier. 

A big part ofthe application process is the interviews, 
which are all in Japanese. “I was really worried at 
first because I thought I had to be really careful 
about what I said, like not making any grammatical 
mistakes," INOUE says. “But the guy was surprisingly 
reasonable, always explained why we were doing a 
certain thing, and helped me a lot. I realised he 
was there to help me, not discourage me. At some 
point they interviewed my wife too, in order to 
understand if our marriage was legit or just on 
paper. I thought she was going to blow it for me 
kes black humour and always makes 
inappropriate jokes. When my caseworker asked 


because she 


why I wanted to become Japanese her reply was, 
"beats me, I wouldn't want to become Japanese 
ankfully my caseworker laughed, he 


myself 


t it was funny. So all in all the interviews 
сау light-hearted.” 

One thing an appli 
these things can't be taken 
don't like is when you waste 


nt should never forget is that 
у. “What they 


time because 


they're really busy doing one interview after another,” 


INOUE says. “So if they say that next time you have 
to bring document A, B and C, you'd better not 
forget because they get annoyed. They're very 
efficient and expect the same efficiency from you." 
One thing most applicants work hard at is the 
motivation essay that must be written in their 
own handwriting "Ac the time, my kanji looked 
terrible because I always used computers,” Inoue 
says, “but, anyway, I managed to get five pages 
written and I thought I'd done a pretty good 
job. Then my caseworker read it through, very 
slowly and carefully, and in the end just said, 
okay, that's acceptable." 

Once you're officially Japanese, you'll have your 


own koseki or family registry and a new name. 


Your name doesn't have to sound Japanese, 
bur it must be written in one of the three 
Japanese alphabets: kanji, hiragana ог katakana. 
Just remember that if you're married to someone 


Japanese, you and your wife must share the 


same surname. You can either adopt your wife's 
surname or you can both adopt a brand-new 
name. “I ended up taking up my wife's name, 
that’s very common in Japan,” INOUE says. 
“Then I adapted my first name to the kana al- 
phabet, and chopped it a little in the process to 
make it easier for Japanese people. That's how 
Adrian became Eido.” 


make much of a differ 
For another former American citizen, Henry More- 
land Seals, 
to become legally Japanese. “I'm kind of суп 
and I know the Japanese never see me as Japanese, 
being black and al that,” he says. "But when I tell 


them 
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People react in different ways when they know 
that someone has changed citizenship. 

“The people who are surprised or havea problem 
with my being Japanese tend to be non-Japanese,” 
INOUE says. 


“The Japanese — especially those 


who've known me for some time — already knew 
I was here to stay, so naturalisation doesn't really 


cognition" was a keyword in deciding 
al 


become citizen I can see them change. 


I gave a speech recently and when I said I had be- 
come Japanese the whole room went like “whoa” 
That's the power of recognition. Th 
even like me, but my choice had an 


may not 


npact.” 


Speaking of impact, KORA says that the thing he 
likes che most about becoming Japanese is that 
he can now make his own small contribution to 
his adopted country. "The right to vote is definitely 
one of the best things about becoming Japanese, 

he says. “You can do something about stuff you 
don't like. Relatively few people vote in Japan 
compared to Western countries, so when you do 


vote, you can really change things.” 


J.D. 
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History Taika or a journey through time 


An expert on the cuisine of the Edo 
period (1603-1868), Kaisara Hiroshi 
brings usa taste of the past. 


tthe bend of an alleyway in an anony 
mous neighbourhood, neither the 
sombre facade nor the tiny interior in 


the style of local bistro would lead you to think 
that this was a special restaurant, let alone a rarity 
in the Japanese capital. In this restaurant called 
Taika, you can enjoy cuisine from the Edo era, 
which began in the 17th century and ended dur- 
ing the second half of the 19th century when 
Japan opened its doors to the world. 

Te was during this period that the foundations of 
the current Japanese cuisine were laid with the 
appearance of the stars of Japan's food: soba noo- 


dies, tempura, grilled cel or sushi (as we know it 


today). Restaurants proliferated in the city streets 
in response to the demands of a workforce that 
arrived in droves to work on the construction 
sites of the new capital. The above-mentioned 
dishes were served from stalls and were the fast 
food of their day. However, even the Japanese 
have only a vague idea of the cuisine of this period 
and don’t really know what it was like. Of course, 
it's not easy to summarise the history of the 250 
years of the Pax Tokugawa or its cuisine, which 
both underwent several changes. Even the sea 
soning, without mentioning the basic products, 
were not completely identical to those used today 
Kombu (edible kelp) was not used for dashi, the 
stock was made solely with katsuo-bushi (dried 
bonito fish), which gave it a lighter aftertaste. 
Soy sauce, an iconic ingredient in today's Japanese 
cuisine, took some time to spread to the east of 
Japan and, before the 18th century, it was more 
usual to use а condiment called irizake, made 
from reduced sake and salted plums, and some- 


times with katsuo-bushi. It has a less pronounced т his restaurant located in the heart of the capital, chef Kaisasa offers а wonderful culinary experience. 
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taste than soy sauce, allowing the flavours of the 
other ingredients to reveal themselves. Sashimi 
were eaten with irizake, which goes better with 
whitefish or shellfish. Even the miso (fermented 
soybean paste), called Edo miso, which the locals 
simply called “red miso”, was different. The pro- 
portion of rice koji was higher than in other miso, 
and meant fermentation could rake place in the 
relatively short time of two weeks in order meet 
the demand, which was much greater than the 
supply, 
and fresh, less persistent than if sugar is added to 
the dishes, as is usual today. 

This all means that when eating the food served 
at Taika, you'll be agreeably surprised by the del- 
icacy and lightness of the flavours. This cuisine 
is imbued with a kind of simplicity and serenity, 
whatever the ingredients or method of cooking 
It's an experience that's quite the opposite of the 
image we have of reconstructions of historical 
dishes, which we imagine to be plain, heavy and 
unrefined... It's а very pleasant surprise. 
According to chef KAIBARA Hiroshi, these dis- 
tintive features stemmed from the character of. 
the people of the Edo period, who liked neither 
excess nor frills. We can really taste the flavour 
ach ingredient whose qualities are presented 
simply and are unadulterated. Today, we often 
compare the cuisine of Tokyo with that of Kyoto, 
considering the first to be greasy, salty and strong- 
tasting, while the second is сеп as sophisticated, 
delicate and harmonious. However, when eating 


‘The flavour of this miso was more delicate 


ol 


at Taika, you realise har, historically, it’s far more 


complex than we tend to believe. 
Of course, this delightful experience is due in 
large part to the talent of the chef, KAIBARA. 
Trained asan Italian cook, he became passionate 
about historical cuisine 
in Japanese cooking. He researched the Edo 
period for ten years before opening his restau- 
rant in the Shiba district, cradle of the Edo culi- 
nary style, and whose local prawns still bear the 


and decided to retrain 


name shibaebi prawns. This area located close 
to today's Ginza shopping district and Tokyo 


station, was once a beach you could walk along 
and catch shrimp, shellfish and small fish, which 
were abundant. 

The reason that this chef, as well as other restau- 
rants specialising in the cuisine of the Edo era 
such as Nabeya, now closed, or Yaozen, founded 
300 years ago, can produce these menus, is 
because there are many documents surviving 


from the period. Of course, the description of 


the recipes is more or less in “summary” form 
(that's not to say that the cooking methods were 
imprecise: at that time, the obvious details were 
not noted down), but what was written was 
enough to help people understand how to pre- 
pare the food. 

The chef explains to us that the dishes served in 
the restaurant remain faithful to the visual 
appearance of the food of that era, thanks to 
prints of the period. These also help us under- 
stand the customs of the time: there were stalls, 
forerunners of the izakaya (Japanese bistros), 
which only served food to accompany sake, such 
as baked potatoes, wild boar or grilled tofu, and 
hens’ eggs were more expensive than their meat. 
Each dish has a story,a meaning, from which we 


can learn something. If you feel like it, you can 
cat them all accompanied by Edo Kaijo, a sake 
brewed in Shiba district. 
If you understand Japanese, you can have а real 
lesson in historical cuisine, as the chef will explain 
the origin of every dish in detail. A foreign trav- 
eller will feel equally at home in this restaurant 
with its warm and peaceful atmosphere (the chef 
wants to create a space where you can enjoy a 
moment alone) while on a journey back in time 
to a distant period brought to life through dif- 
ferent flavours. That's the magic of cooking. 
SEKIGUCHI RYOKO 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


2-9-31 Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Tel. 03-3453-6888. Open from 18:00 to 
midnight. Closed on Saturday. 


TERI-YAKI SPECIALIST in s Angel 


“ы. i 


3894111 www E -SG 
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www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


The right ingredients are the 


Japanese food." 


T 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, London WI) 7BE 
Tek 0207 499 4208 


and ushí 


lection of the 
e food. 


4 Warwick Str 
London W1B 515 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


с 


Restaurant & Sushi 


n-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 
17:30-22:30 (Dinner) 


Sunday) 


WWW.SO taurant.com 
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[HE.PRIDE OF URAWA 


E fervour of the Urawa Reds’ supporters is legendary in the Archipelago. It recalls that of those other Reds, from Liverpool. 


A Saturday at Urawa Stadium 


For more than a century, this city to the 
north of Tokyo has been passionate about 
football and attracts thousands of fans. 


itting in the sun-soaked stands, the 
TOMIDA family is eagerly awaiting the start 
of the game. This Saturday, Urawa Reds 


are up against Vissel Kobe in the AFC Champions 


League, one of the seaso 
matches. Their eldest daughter, Yuzuki, aged 8, 
her cap firmly on her head, is finding it difficult 
to contain her excitement and can't sit still on her 


seat, but is “so happy to see, for real, the players I 


s most important 


watch on television all the time". Her father, Ken- 
suke, who readily describes himself as an ordinary 
working man, is delighted to see his daughter so 
happy 


twenty years,” he announces proudly. 


T've been a fan of the Urawa Reds for 
"Ies the 
third time we've come to Saitama stadium, but 
last time, SUZUKI was still a baby, she remembers 
nothing about it,” he smiles. “Ie the first time for 
Satsuki, our youngest.” Aged 4, the little girl 
doesn't seem to be bothered in the least by the 
roar of the noise and the music in the stands 
around them. Without batting an eyelid, she puts 
a large mentaiko onigiri (cod-roe rice ball) in her 


mouth. Their mother, Akane, watches the happy 


group, each wearing the team’s iconic red jersey 
The Томіраз live in the city of Konos and were 
happy to make the one-hour car journey to watch 
the sold-out match. “It's an opportunity to enjoy 
a family day our,” she enthuses, Their father adds: 
"It's been far too long since we were last here, it's 
areal pleasure to be able to enjoy this unique 
atmosphere, I've great memories of this place, 
I've always had a great time here.” This afternoon, 
55,000 people are expected in the Saitama 2002 
stadium, which is its maximum capacity. It is the 
biggest stadium in Japan and one of the largest 


Bit [a panesebakery's newest release: 
Токи, 


pochi with red bean! 


Wagashi Japanese Bakery 

Unit 1С Connaught Business Centre 

614 Malham Rd London SE23 TAG 
salestiwagashi-uk.com 
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Japanese kimono and 
ninja costume kit for 


children's parties rental 


We ship anywhere in the UK 
with an instructional DVD. 


on how to wear the kimono. mh Go 


www.kimonodego.com 


Japanese tour guide, 
with 20 years 
ПА of overseas ехрегіе 


T 


2427 mall com 
triplelights.comyprofile/14437 


Email: 
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in Asia. “Usually, there are around 35,000 people 
in the stands,” specifies MATSUMOTO Akihiro, 
the club’s press relations manager. “But today is 
special. Nobody wants to miss the match against 
Kobe.” The long queues of people at the entrance 
waiting to buy last minute tickets are а visible tes- 
timony to the widespread enthusiasm generated 
by the event, “The match isn't due to start until 
13:00, but the first fans arrived ас 09:00 this 
morning, It's always like that. At Urawa, they’ 
very keen!” Before the kick-off, the supporters 
traditionally treat themselves to all kinds of food 
and drink, as well as enjoy the entertainment and 
games organised in front of the security gates 
before they re allowed into the stands. The enter- 
tainment space has been named “Reds Wonder- 
land”, “People come to watch the match, but also 
to spend a day out in the stadium with their fam- 
ily or friends to enjoy the atmosphere and have 
fun together,” he adds. 

Made in Japan fast food reigns supreme in the 
stands: the smell of ramen (noodle soup), yakitori 
(chicken kebabs), okonomiyaki (savoury pancakes) 
and other kinds of fried chicken fills the air. Beer 
flows freely for the adults, hot chocolate for the 


Ek Rete tor Zoom ppan 


children, and large expanses of green allow the 
children to run about and expend their energy 
before the start of the game. A large majority of 
the fans are w 


ing clothes in the club's colours. 
"That's the same at practically all our matches 
atmosphere,” asserts MATSUMOTO Akihiro. 
different g 
the ultra, pure and hard-core fans keep to one 
side. My advice is to avoid talking to them as 
they're very focused on the action and hate to be 
interrupted when they're watching their team 
play. Bur there are also lots of families, children 
and elderly people, mostly from the prefecture, 
who enjoy the good-natured atmosphere. The 
stands are red and everyone is wearing Urawa 
Reds jerseys, which helps to contribute to this 
feeling of solidarity, There's nowhereelseinJapan Ё А 
that's so passionate about the game of football.” Just like the Towios, many families соте to watch their favourite team play. 


ery week, and there's always a great family 
The 


erations sit side by side. In the stands, 
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TORAYA 


Traditional Japanese Confectionery 
since 16th century, Tea Room 


10 rue Saint-Florentin, 75001 Paris, France 
Tel: +33 (0)1 42 60 13 00 
https://www.toraya-group.co.jp/toraya-paris/ 
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But where does this all-devouring passion for 
football come from? Why precisely in this Japan- 
ese prefecture located less than an hour's train 
jo 

lowing for this game? To understand that, we 
rs, back to the 
origins of football in Urawa,” says YAMAMOTO 


y from the capital is there such a cult fol- 


need to go back in time, “110 y 


Yohei, head of the club’s communication depart- 
ment. “At that time a teacher, HOSOKI Shiro, 
who was passionate about football, started to 
train students at old Saitama Normal school 


teacher training college.” This was in 1908, and 


“Everyone wears Urawa Reds jerseys, which helps to contribute to this feeling of solidarity 


it was the first university football team in Japan. 
He very soon passed on his passion for the game. 
His enthusiasm never faded and won over gen- 
erations of pupils in the city of Urawa. “Football 
is still played by a large number of children, girls 


as well as boys, as the sport is taught in many of 
the prefecture's schools.” Thanks to the new sta- 


dium, opened in 2002 for the World Cup co- 
organised by Japan and South Korea, children 
are also brought to various games ata very young 
age to watch their heroes play. “Old school fea- 
tures on the team's emblem. It's the building 


maintains Marsuworo Akihiro, the club's press relations manager. 


të 


adds YAMAMOTO 


depicted just above the shi 
Yohei. The building still 
home to the Unive: 


ists and is nowadays 


of Saitama's Department 


tion. 


ationally known today, the Urawa Reds" 


club was founded somewhat later, in 1950. Like 
many other football clubs in the Japanese pro- 
onal league, to begin with, it was corporate 
n, formed for the benefit of a company. The 
Urawa Reds were initially called Shin-Mitsubishi 
Industries’ Football Team, and based in Kobe, 
in the Kansai region. When the industrial group 


te 


THE JAPANESE MARKETPLACE 
WESTFIELD, SHEPHERD'S BUSH 
— 1MIN FROM WHITE CITY STATION — 
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moved to Tokyo in 1958, it took the football 
club with it. And when Japan decided to found 
its first national non-professional league in 1965, 
Mitsubishi, which had already had a well-trained 
team for several years, became one of the eight 
founding members. In 1968, four of the Mit- 
subishi team won the bronze medal at the Mexico 
Olympic Games. This success increased the pop- 
ularity of football in the Archipelago. In the same 
г, on 17 November, a match in the final 


between Mitsubishi and Yanmar brought 
together some 40,000 people in the stands of 
Tokyo's national stadium, demonstrating the 
unqualified enthusiasm for football in the Archi- 
pelago. Mitsubishi finally won its spurs with this 
match, and from that year until 1982, it won its 
greatest titles, that's to say four league champi- 
onship titles and four Emperor's Cups. In the 
1980s, the club colours changed from blue to red, 
which is now closely associated with the club. 
“The choice of red also signifies the passion and 
love people have for the club,” states MATSUMOTO 
Akihiro. In 1992, with the creation of the first 
professional championship, the name of Mitsubishi 
Urawa Football Club changed to Urawa Reds 
Diamonds, and Moni Takaji, one of the four 
medal winners in Mexico, became their general 
manager. The Urawa Reds signed the former 
1996 


n he ended his career. 


French international, Basile Boli, for the 


and 1997 seasons, wl 
‘The other undeniable strength of the Urawa Reds 
is the devotion of their supporters, who are 
reputed to be the most enthusiastic in Asi 
Before the kick-off, the stand, full to bursting, 
the colour of blood. The supporters grab each 
other by the shoulder and chant together exu- 
berantly. At 13:00 sharp, the game starts and car- 
ries on for 90 minutes of play. A goal by the 
Urawara club is greeted by widespread jubilation. 
At the end of the match, broadcast live on tele- 
vision and which has attracted the presence of 
300 journalists, players and trainers are inter- 


viewed and invited to comment on the actions 
on the pitch. The supporters can enjoy several 


more hours of food and drink in the stands before 
leaving for home, their eyes full of football images. 
“The majority of the spectators come from 
Saitama, but some come from other re 


the Archipelago,” explains MATSUMOTO Akihiro. 


ns in 


"We have people who come from other countries 
in Asia and even Europe. Recently, some German 
supporters came to watch our matches.” 

In the hours after the match, the celebrations 
nages 
and highlights of the day's match are screened in 
the pubs. At the West Exit of Urawa station, 


continue in the streets of Urawa where the 


abouta thirty minute bus ride from the stadium, 
in their 


the supporters get together a final time 
HQ, “Riki”, an сабаа serving kebabs and a cock- 
tail called Red Sour made with prune juice and 


leaves of shiso (a type of mint). “We strongly 
advise visitors from abroad to come and meet the 
Urawa Reds supporters, they'll receive a very 
” the club's press relations man- 
ager says. The Saitama 2002 stadium's interna 


warm welcom 


TRAVEL NË 


tional dimension could be much expanded, espe- 
cially next year when the Olympic and Para- 


lympic Games take place in Tokyo. In fact, 
Saitama Prefecture will host four events: football, 
basketball, golf and shooting, In order to continue 
building on its friendly reputation, it will initiate 
a programme to organise accommodation with 
local inhabitants for athletes’ families, officials 
and organisers of the event. 


JOHANN FLEURI 


DPRACTICAL INFORMATION 


FROM SHINJUKU or Tokyo station, take the JR 
Yamanote line to Komagome station, From 
there, take the Namboku line as far as Urawa- 
Misono. The journey takes 45 minutes. 

SEATS CAN BE BOOKED in the following 
convenience stores: Lawson, Family Mart or 
7Eleven, or on the professional league's 
website: 

www. jleague.jp/ticket/search/j1 /latest/ 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let’s nihonGO! 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 
К:- peje ыр 
someone not from Japan speaking 
Japanese, and regardless of their fluency I think: 
"this person really sounds like а Japanese person”. 
In this month's column I want to talk about those 
conversational examples of someone sounding 
“like a Japanese person”. 


Ambiguous phrasing 

A: Do you want to sec a film this weekend? 
(Konshuumatsu, eiga minai?) 

B: This weekend is A LITTLE... 
(Konshuumatsu wa CHOTTO...) 


Even if you're not from Japan you might be aware 
that many Japanese people have difficulty saying 
“yes” or “no” clearly, and the above conversation 
is atypical example. For example, do you think 
B is accepting the invitation to the cinema or 
not? I bet a lot of you thought: “A LITTLE. 

what?" Even though there is not a single word 
in the conversation signalling whether or not this 
person intends to go to the cinema, "A LITTLE”, 
when used here, gently conveys the speaker's 
meaning -"no" - without actually using the word 
“no”, In this context, “5 £ 9 E chorro (a little, 
somewhat)” means that the implied end of the 
sentence has been left unsaid. Japanese speakers 
understand that "choto" is a word that is usually 
placed in front ofa negative response. And so, 
even ifthe person does not respond directly in a 
negative way, even without hearing the end of 
their sentence, the person asking the question 
would understand that the answer means "no". 
What's really useful about this is that using 


“chotto” in this way means you can turn down an 
invitation without having to tell a white lic. This 
custom of not clearly saying “no” and instead 
using vague phrases is a way of being considerate 
towards one’s conversational partner without 
being rude or hurting them. Maybe itis because 
Japanese is a contextual language which often 
relies on being able to read other people's 
“thoughts/desires” while talking to them regard- 
less of what they directly say or don't say that this 


conversation works. 


"Reading the air" 
A: This room is a little cold, don't you think? 
(Kono heya sukoshi samuku nai?) 

B: OK, l'l dose the window and put the heateron. 
(раа, mado о shimete hiitaa o tsukeru ne.) 

A: Thanks. (drigatoo.) 


In thar threc-sentence conversation, did you notice 
the unspoken “thoughts/desires” of speaker A? A 
doesn't directly come out with: "I want you to cose 
the window and put the heater on”, but B reads 
A's "thoughts/desires" and performs the desired 
action, IF we were to "translate" what A and B's 
“thoughts/desires” actually are, the conversation 
looks like this: A: “Te cold, so I wane to close the 
window and put the heater on, but what docs B. 
think?" B: “IFA is feeling cold, perhaps I should 
close the window and put the heater onë ll ask”. 
This way of immediately ascertaining from other 
people's indirect words or the situation what you 
ought or ought not to do, or what your conversa- 
tional partner wants you to do or doesn’t want you 
is an important aspect of Japanese referred 
tt kuuki o yomu (reading the ait)” 


Speaking modestly 
A: (While handing over a gift). Thank you for 
inviting me. This is SOMETHING BORING. 


ащ... 


(Орта shimasu. Kore, TSUMARANAI МОМО 
desu ga...) 

B: Oh, you shouldn't have! Thank you. 

(Maa, ki o tsukawanakutemo tinoni. Arigatoo.) 


This type of conversation often happens when 
people are invited toa friend's house, but of course, 
it doesn't mean the giver is giving the friend 
“SOMETHING BORING (9 $ 5/60 
temaranai mono) And italso doesn’t mean that 
the recipient of the gift believes they are being given 
aboring present. It’s a modest phrase that has been 
used for along, long time that pretty much means: 
“ried really hard to buy a nice gift, but of course 
I don't know if you will like it or not”. Lately, there 
are people who will say something a little more 
direct and close to their actual feelings: ptf D 
C4 kokoro bakari desu ga (It's jast my feelings)” 
ог" SPD CAEDE sasayaka desu ga (It's small)”, 
Fve translated it literally here, but these are phrases 
you wouldn't really use in English. 


Sayonara, Jaa mata! 
EKSHS, бөбек! 
(Goodbye, see you!) MARIKA.H 


Y'Minato' - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https://minato-if.jp/ 
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WORLD. 


This June, NHK WORLD-JAPAN will broadcast a collection of 
documentaries and programs showcasing the energy, culture, and people of Osaka. 
Tune in throughout the month and make your way all around town. 


Seasoning the Seasons Journeys in Japan J-Trip Plan 
Hozenji, The sentimental alley of Osaka BLUES CITY OSAKA The Castle Town of Osaka 
Jun. 17(Mon) 6:30pm Jun.20 (Thu) 9:30pm. Jun-24 (Mon) 9:30pm 


Shinsekai, Osaka: A Town Guarded byaTower 
Jun.24(Mon) 6:30pm 


Triangle Thrillers GLOBAL AGENDA COOL JAPAN 
Jun.26 (wed) 2:30pm How to Convert Energy for SDGs? Flour Foods 
Jun.29 (sat) 8:10pm Jun. 29(Set) 5:10pm 


Available in the UK on: 


Sky Guide — S Freesat wer 9 player 
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